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Introduction 

Industrialised societies are increasingly de- 
veloping fiom an industry-based to a knowl- 
edge-based economy, in which the nature 
of work is changing, shifting away from oc- 
cupations rooted in industrial production to 
occupations associated with knowledge and 
information. This shift has changed the type 
of knowledge required: specific knowledge, 
which supports the ability to act, is be- 
coming more important than classical sci- 
entific knowledge. As a consequence, not 
only the EU but also individual countries 
and trans-national organisations like the 
OECD, the World Bank and Unesco have 
embraced the need increasingly to invest in 
education and training. Two documents in 
particular have emphasised this develop- 
ment. The EU Memorandum on lifelong 
learning made clear to all Member States the 
long-term importance of education and train- 
ing as a human resource to make Europe 
a more competitive force in the world. But 
it was the OECD's Programme for Interna- 
tional Student Assessment (PISA) study that 
really put education on the political agen- 
da. Following the shockwave generated 
by PISA, especially in the OECD States that 
showed up relatively badly, countless pro- 
posals for reform were published. Most of 
them, however, failed to go far enough, in 
that they took no account of the paradigm 
shift that had already begun in those coun- 
tries that PISA had rated highly (such as 
Canada and New Zealand) and had pro- 
duced its first positive results. That paradigm 
shift is summarised in the words 'lifelong 
learning'. To that extent, the EU Memoran- 
dum appeared at the right time. 

Admittedly, we are at an early stage of dis- 
covering the implications of lifelong learn- 
ing for VET reform, albeit at a stage that 
seems to represent a breakthrough in how 


we think about permanent learning in chang- 
ing times. Cn the one side there are so- 
cioeconomic forces for countries to invest 
in education and training infrastructure to 
keep up with the increased international 
competition, and for individuals to learn 
more and more often new subjects targeted 
at functional adaptation to maintain their 
own earnings. Cn the other side, the de- 
velopment towards a knowledge society 
opens up opportunities for personal de- 
velopment in such a way that the individ- 
ual can actively participate in the change 
process and in shaping new perspectives in 
economic and working life. 

The part played by teachers (and trainers) 
in this formative process is regarded as es- 
sential, with the result that both individual 
countries and international organisations 
show an awareness of the need to change 
the perception and profile of the teaching 
profession (‘). Teachers' roles have become 
more complex, calling for greater self-con- 
fidence, dialogue abilities and creative ca- 
pabihties in their work. The tasks of teach- 
ers are no longer limited to classroom work, 
but comprise school development activities 
and cooperation with regional stakeholders. 

The new roles and tasks demand changes 
in VET teacher capabilities. It is the char- 
acter of these changes that they cannot be 
seen as a once-and-for-ail-time change. They 
require learning throughout teachers' pro- 
fessional careers. But neither is it always and 
only formal learning that is necessary, nor 
are other people always the right ones to 
take the choice of what to learn. Therefore, 
it is no longer enough any more for teach- 
ers to be sent by their principals to external 
courses in teacher training institutions; teach- 
ers need to be experts in their own learn- 
ing career; they need to learn how to learn. 
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The article addresses key chal- 
lenges for the teaching pro- 
fession, and correspon^ng 
institutions, to secure a promi- 
nent role in a VET reform, 
which is devoted to a lifelong 
learning perspective. These 
challenges may apply to EU 
countries hut draw on the au- 
thor's work in transition coun- 
tries. The article clarifies the 
difficulties for vocational ed- 
ucation and training to in- 
corporate lifelong learning as 
a guiding theme. It then refers 
to fragmented teacher educa- 
tion ^proaches to new teacher 
tasks, which are no longer lim- 
ited to classroom work, hut 
comprise school development 
activities and cooperation with 
regional stakeholders. It dis- 
cusses the new role of the vo- 
cational institution within the 
frame of lifelong learning. The 
article ends with the discus- 
sion of the complex interac- 
tion between policy and prac- 
tice of vocational education 
and training reform. 



{’) By 'teaching profession' in VET 
we essentially mean all individuals 
(teachers, teacher educators, train- 
ers in enterprises, practical instruc- 
tors, assistant teachers, facilitators, 
supervisors), who play a coach- 
ing, mentoring, teaching, training or 
supervising role in the learning 
process. Teacher and trainer train- 
ing is the lifelong learning process 
of the teaching profession. It can be 
formal, non-formal and informal. It 
includes education (pre-service/ ini- 
tial), training/ retraining/ up dating 
(in-service/ conhnuing) of the teach- 
ing profession in public and private 
institutions. Training occurs on all 
matters, which influence the learn- 
ing process of the individual, such 
as subjects, teaching and learning 
methods, pedagogical/psychologi- 
cal/ organisational approaches, the- 
ories and practices. 
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The new perspective 

The central message of lifelong learning for 
any educational system is that the individ- 
ual learner is at stake and has to be taken 
seriously. Up to now, vocational education 
and training has been oriented in a quite dif- 
ferent direction: it was more about forget- 
ting his/her individuality and learning to 
function in an unambiguous and reliable 
way within a very often hierarchical context 
This is why it is proving so difficult for VET 
to incorporate hfelong learning as a guiding 
theme. For some time, however, there have 
been serious attempts to develop a differ- 
ent approach to VET, in which the learner 
is seen much more as an 'entrepreneur'; 
someone who has an idea, pursues it in- 
dependently and aims to cany it through to 
success. In contrast to the traditional con- 
cept of VET, lifelong learning relies on the 
learner's individual potential. Releasing that 
potential and transforming it so that the learn- 
er is able to implement his/her ideas, is the 
central aim of lifelong learning. The indi- 
vidual, by acting entrepreneurially, does not 
simply follow instructions given to him by 
the teacher or trainer. The main focus is 
on his or the learning group's own ideas, 
which they try to put into practice. They 
must be able to assess the consequences of 
their own acts and, where differences of 
opinion arise, be able to defend and correct 
their own point of view confidently. Life- 
long learning can only develop where a high 
degree of freedom exists amid conditions 
that are rich in context and situation. The is- 
sue is no longer the simple process of act- 
ing out a prescribed role or carrying out a 
given task, but planning one's own activity 
in a context of new challenges. 

This is why self-organised project learning 
(idea generation, refinement, planning, 
implementation, and evaluation) is one of 
the key didactic principles; students work 
on an idea or a problem of immediate in- 
terest and relevance to them. This type of 
learning means a break with working on the 
basis of traditional subject or discipline 
orientation, as there is always a view to il- 
lustrating a larger and more essential area 
of reality. In this way students are able to 
generalise their insight and utilise it in oth- 
er, new contexts. 

Project orientation is not only oriented to- 
wards student learning. Any member of an 
organisation undergoes learning processes 
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that are essential when working with or- 
ganisational and personal development 

A detour on competence 

The concept of competence is gaining pop- 
ularity within the new VET orientation. Learn- 
ers have to develop skills within their own 
contexts and they have to be given oppor- 
tunities actively to steer their own develop- 
ment In precise terms, 'competence' is the 
overall individual ability to act in uncertain 
and complex situations within a given con- 
text Competence has to be manifested by 
performance, which is the result of profes- 
sional practice. Practice can only occur where 
there is a setting in which professional ac- 
tivity is carried out Within the world of de- 
pendent work, this is normally the organi- 
sation of a company or a public institu- 
tion. Competence, therefore, is characterised 
by actions of an individual in varying work- 
ing situations within a given organisational 
context This understanding of competence 
highlights the role both of the individual 
learner and of the company/institution in 
developing the professional ability of the in- 
dividual. From this perspective, the organ- 
isation takes on an important role in social- 
ising professionalism and building profes- 
sional identities. 

This concept of competence should not be 
confused with a reductive and narrow per- 
ception, where overall competence is bro- 
ken down into elements of single compe- 
tencies mobilised by the individual in de- 
fined and recurrent situations. Competen- 
cies are thus (mis-)understood as micro-units 
of isolated abilities and a person's profes- 
sionalism is reduced to a set of (often Tay- 
loristic) features (Homs, 1997). 

Practice-oriented teacher 
education 

If we consider the career paths and positions 
of traditionally educated vocational school 
teachers, we form the impression that they 
are constantly 'falling between two stools'. 
They pass through school and university ed- 
ucation, but they have virtually no contact 
with the VET system for which they are to 
work. And when they then begin working 
as vocational school teachers, they are teach- 
ing students with whose future working cir- 
cumstances (the organisational forms and 
working methods of undertakings) they 
are unfamfiiar This situation is unacceptable. 






As a rule, the education of vocational student 
teachers (where it exists) is rather fragment- 
ed and not practice-oriented. They acquire 
years of speciahst know-how in disciplines 
such as mechanical engineering, electrical en- 
gineering or business administration, and far 
too little emphasis is placed on the central 
work of teachers, namely teaching. For ex- 
ample, key subjects such as group and proj- 
ect teaching, student assessments, learning 
development reports, analysis of everyday 
teacher conduct, are not offered by any in- 
stitution. Teachers are not qualified to be- 
come experts in teaching and learning. There 
is a flagrant divergence between the content 
of teacher education and the actual job re- 
quirements of vocational school teachers. 
There are no suitable arrangements between 
specialised branches of knowledge and teach- 
ing practice, with practical training in school 
being intensively supported and cooperation 
allowed to develop between the university 
and the vocational school. One reason for 
this is the fact that teacher education is sub- 
ordinated to the faculties geared to the tra- 
ditionally specialised branches of knowledge, 
and therefore spread over a number of spe- 
cialities. Another reason is that the universi- 
ty teachers teaching future vocational school 
teachers have generally neither ever been vo- 
cational school teachers themselves nor ever 
had anything to do with the jobs which the 
vocational school students seek to obtain. 
That is why educating for vocational school 
teachers, which is in hne with modem stan- 
dards, requires new centres, including the re- 
organisation of teacher education, as well as 
a new outlook on the part of the university 
teachers who educate student teachers, with 
emphasis on the competences which effec- 
tively improve ttre quality of vocational schools, 
their teachers and principals (Jansen, 2002). 

For lifelong learning, the university/ college 
is just one approach to learning among many 
others that can be listed in a VET teacher's 
CV. Universities and colleges should, there- 
fore, develop a new view of themselves, 
which would involve the realisation by uni- 
versities/colleges that 

□ initial education of student teachers no 
longer represents total teacher education but 
is only the entry phase of a multi-stage learn- 
ing sequence; this greatly reduces the learn- 
ing pressure on student teachers, since there 
are institutions for subsequent continuous 
education and training which are better 
equipped for certain subjects; 


□ student teachers will not be able to ac- 
quire the necessary competence solely through 
exposure to the teaching content and mefc- 
ods offered by universities/ colleges. The 
greater the demands - both horn students to 
develop their individual abilities and from 
vocational schools that have turned into 
learning organisations and opened up to the 
working world - for a teacher competence, 
which is learned mainly from deahng with 
practical situations (in the classroom/ school/re- 
gional environment), the more initial edu- 
cation for student teachers, will become in- 
sufficient 

A first conclusion that may be drawn is that 
training vocational student teachers should 
be much more closely involved with the re- 
al working world - both their own and the 
one their students will experience in the fu- 
ture. Educating student teachers in universi- 
ties and colleges must therefore, start by pro- 
viding practical stages reflecting vocational 
school and working conditions. Second, the 
curriculum for student teachers must be more 
accurately geared to the problems, practices 
and prospects of an effective vocational 
school. This would also be a first and im- 
portant contribution to overcoming the tire- 
some theory/practice dichotomy in the vo- 
cational schools. In terms of a lifelong learn- 
ing perspective, the received model, which 
still applies (this teacher teaches theory, that 
instnrctor trains practice, and the student is 
left to relate one to the other), is neither con- 
temporary nor forward looking. 

If this kind of practical orientation is to be se- 
curely anchored in student teacher educa- 
tion, it makes sense to introduce a programme, 
comprising two component parts. In voca- 
tional schools, experienced teachers with the 
right personal aptitude would be trained as 
mentors. Each mentor would then be assigned 
from one to three student teachers for a pe- 
riod of several months. The general aim would 
be to develop teaching skills. The student 
teachers, individually, would have to set them- 
selves very personalised learning targets, 
which they would then pursue consistently 
in the course of their practical programme. It 
would not be the mentor alone who verifies 
whether the targets were being achieved; the 
student teachers themselves would also mon- 
itor their own progress. 

The second component would be for the 
university and college to enter into part- 
nerships with undertakings in the region, so 






that each student teacher has the opportu- 
nity to spend several months doing practical 
woik in a company. This kind of partnership 
would not only benefit the student who thus 
gains practical understanding of undertak- 
ings' organisational procedures, but would 
also enable the undertaking to take advan- 
tage of the student's acquired pedagogical 
knowledge to further its own training tasks. 

Independently responsible 
vocational institution 

The ability of VET to play a crucial role in 
lifelong learning of the individuals depends 
on whether its VET institutions respond to 
change - if they are able to develop a cen- 
tral position in their region, as more 'open' 
organisations serving a wide range of inter- 
ests and a broad clientele. It critically de- 
pends first on whether teachers are prepared 
to incorporate complex reforms into their 
daily work. A main challenge for reforming 
VET, therefore, is to choose an approach 
where VET reform and the human resource 
development of teachers complement each 
other. Policy-makers need to ensure that the 
investment made in teachers is sufficient and 
proportionate to the demands placed on 
them. Not only teacher qualifications must 
be adequate, but also their salaries and work- 
ing conditions must be sufficiently compet- 
itive to motivate them to carry the reform 
process to success. 

A second prerequisite of VET reform fol- 
lowing the paradigm of lifelong learning is 
that policy-makers have to promote greater 
self-responsibility and self-organisation among 
VET institutions. This can only succeed in 
the long term if the main responsibility for 
VET processes is no longer confined to cen- 
tral administration, but is increasingly trans- 
ferred to the vocational schools directly in- 
volved, and to their directors, teachers and 
students themselves. They have to introduce 
the management principle of 'assumption of 
responsibility', so that they can adopt the 
policies necessary to deal with the problems 
and challenges that arise, without having to 
go through complex administrative proce- 
dures. Central administration has to depart 
from its present practice of planning edu- 
cational paths precisely in advance and or- 
ganising the funding of VET institutions down 
to the smallest detail. Instead, as far as the 
curriculum is concerned, it should provide 
no more than the framework of a syllabus, 
while funding would have to be provided 
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on a lump-sum basis in accordance with a 
predetermined code. The structure of the 
syllabus and the appropriation of the funds 
should largely be left to the schools them- 
selves. The schools will have to make sen- 
sible use of this greater independence, in 
both internal and external relations. 

Independence in external relations 

The external development of VET schools 
will challenge the traditional separation of 
functions between schools and work. In EU 
countries, models are rapidly coming into 
existence, which not only stress the learn- 
ing partnership between schools and com- 
panies on an individual basis, but also take 
care of fostering a business culture in the 
region, which brings together VET-institu- 
tions and universities, SME-centres, job cen- 
tres, chambers, etc. in a functioning network. 

In order to integrate this approach into vo- 
cational education and training, VET insti- 
tutions will have to abandon their previ- 
ous function as straightforward initial train- 
ing facilities and evolve into 'regional com- 
petence centres' (see e.g. the new VET 
law of the Netherlands, which explicitly men- 
tions 'regional training centres', but also the 
efforts of the Mnistry of Education of the 
German Land Schleswig-Holstein to intro- 
duce such centres) that include different 
types of learners at all stages in their lives. 
Apart from compulsory vocational educa- 
tion for young students, these centres would 
have a share in the market as private sup- 
pliers. They would provide individuals and 
companies in the regions with advisory, de- 
velopment services and training. The cen- 
tres would be a hybrid between a public 
and private supplier, between formal and 
non-formal learning, between youth and 
adult training, between supply for individ- 
ual learners and for SMEs or other compa- 
nies, and between supply for employees and 
employers. 

The best way to ensure this is for them to 
become more involved in cooperative proj- 
ects with institutions that provide a source 
of comprehensive knowledge (universities 
and research facilities) and detailed, prac- 
tical and empirical knowledge of entrepre- 
neurship (small business development agen- 
cies), with the assistance of which they can 
engage in innovative activities. An innova- 
tion strategy of this kind would incorporate 
built-in teacher training, as the teachers would 






be required constantly to adapt to the chang- 
ing requirements of their clientele. These ac- 
tivities would simultaneously have 'spilloveh 
effects on initial VET. 

Leadership and change agent teams 

The traditional bureaucratic and hierarchical 
organisational structures of the VET institu- 
tions are counterproductive to the innovation 
requirements described. One identifiable av- 
enue of change is the pmdent reduction of 
those stnrctures, and the simultaneous reori- 
entation of the entire school staff The aims 
of the change include greater scope for dis- 
cretion and enterprising action on the part of 
the school management and increased inde- 
pendent responsibility, teamwork and pub- 
lic contact for the teaching staff. 

These changes undoubtedly frame a new con- 
text for leadership. Traditional leadership is, 
above all, aimed at control. The principal's 
main role is that of a generic manager for per- 
sonnel, finance and budgeting, legal and pub- 
lic information functions and dealing with 
scheduling, reporting, handling relations with 
authorities, and overcoming crises and spe- 
cial situations in their schools. Sometimes, 
principals additionally see themselves as in- 
stnrctional leaders, extending their position- 
al power to influence directly classroom cur- 
riculum and teaching/leaming processes. 

In modem VET institutions, the principal al- 
so has managerial functions. But there are 
important changes: the scope of her/his func- 
tions is much more related to overall school 
performance. A first consequence is that, to 
be able to dismiss incompetent principals, 
the principal's contract is not lifelong but, 
initially, lasts for only five to seven years, af- 
ter which she/he has to be reappointed. Se- 
cond, the principal has greater responsibil- 
ities and rights. She/he is responsible for the 
school's budget as a whole, exerts an influ- 
ence on recmitment, and decides on pro- 
motions and bonuses to reward excep- 
tional performance by their teachers. She/he 
can also dismiss unsuitable teachers, pro- 
vided that a transparent procedure is in place 
(Rolff, 2002a). 

Any leadership approach has its history; each 
developed in a context of organisational and 
broader social goals, needs, norms, ideas, and 
expectations. Control-driven leadership de- 
velops within a supply-oriented school or- 
ganisation. The principal fulfils the require- 


ments of the state rather than serving the in- 
dividualised demands of its clients and so- 
cietal stakeholders. As a consequence, the 
supply-driven organisation manages work ac- 
cording to the principles of routine and stan- 
dardisation, which gives certainty to the school. 

But neither the style nor the type of lead- 
ership described would fit the new con- 
text of a demand-driven school organisation. 
'Commitment' strategies, or 'control', are 
called for. School staff has to be supported 
to understand the reasons for change; their 
commitment to developing, trying out and 
refining new practices should be fostered. 
That means principals have to widen their 
strategic view and increasingly focus on or- 
ganisational goals to change and so view in- 
creased capacity for change as one of their 
central outcomes. This type of leadership, 
which could be called 'transformational', is 
especially attuned to the influence of or- 
ganisational structure and culture on the 
meaning people associate with their work 
and their willingness to risk change (Leith- 
wood et al., 2002). 

There is an emergent strategy, which has 
been employed in recent ETF projects, to 
support tire culture building process in the 
VET institution by a so-called change agent 
team (CAT - comprising selected teachers 
from within the school organisation). An im- 
portant role of the CAT is to call attention 
to tire importance of social resources in the 
school and to establish a climate which en- 
courages managers and staff to act in en- 
terprising ways. Teachers are therefore no 
longer confined exclusively to their own sub- 
jects and their own classes but work close- 
ly together with their colleagues and the un- 
dertakings in their region. The teachers in a 
collective effort permanently assess (analyse 
and interpret) their context with tire labour 
market in the region and adjust their prac- 
tice. They spend time with tire participating 
undertakings and sit in on their colleagues' 
classes, automatically exchange ideas and 
give feedback about their work, set six- 
monthly targets, develop indicators for suc- 
cessful training, etc., and so make their work 
a matter of public record. 

Learning organisation 

As we have seen, the paradigm of lifelong 
learning presents tire VET institution with 
challenges in two dimensions, external and 
internal. On the external dimension it forces 






the VET institution to deinstitutionalise its 
organisation to serve a much broader clien- 
tele with a wide range of interests. Inter- 
nally, and within this new context, the VET 
institution has to reorganise itself in a way 
that changing is considered an ordinary 
activity rather than an extraordinary one. 
These different types of changes permanently 
require significant new individual and col- 
lective learning on the part of the principal, 
teachers and administrators. To achieve this, 
the VET institution should be reconstructed 
as a learning organisation'. What has been 
said about self-organisation by students al- 
so holds true for the VET institution as a 
learning organisation. The self-organising 
VET institution amounts to a project in which 
the entire staff comes together to determine 
the organisational conditions that enable 
them to take advantage of the idea-gener- 
ating and problem-solving capacities of each 
of their members. 

Having said this, we should be aware that 
the term 'learning organisation' consists of 
two words that do not seem to suit each 
other well at first glance. In bringing them 
together both of them wiU change their tra- 
ditional meaning. Ljeaming wiU lose its for- 
mal structure and has to integrate all oth- 
er aspects of learning: non-formal and 
informal ones, tacit and everyday knowl- 
edge, attitudes and experiences. It becomes 
an unavoidably untidy and protracted 
process, in which differences, conflicts, 
emotions, etc. have to be reflected to con- 
struct new understandings and further de- 
velop one's repertoire of practice. But this 
will only happen if the principal and the 
CAT, together with the entire staff, are able 
to establish a structure in which an effec- 
tive collaborative culture can grow; one in 
which teachers feel comfortable exchang- 
ing their individual ideas, where experi- 
mentation is not only tolerated but desired 
and where making mistakes is embedded 
in true interaction. 

Within a setting like a VET institution, the 
term 'organisation' is - according to organ- 
isation theory - 'over-determined': on the 
one hand there are ambiguous and contested 
goals, on the other, uncertain techniques or 
procedures for accomplishing their goals. 
The members of the organisation must take 
account of multiple legitimate stakehold- 
ers when establishing tireir goals and pro- 
cedures. In case of a VET institution, they 
include, for example, social partners and 
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other members of the regional working worid, 
political and education authorities, univer- 
sities, special interest groups and, last but 
not least, students, teachers and trainers. 
They must negotiate what they will do and 
forge agreements on what changes will be 
made. This is a highly political and inter- 
pretative process. 

Evaluation 

In order to be able continually to improve 
their performance, VET institutions need a 
feedback system which can be empirically 
implemented, and on the results of which 
their future development can be based. For 
lifelong learning it is important that such an 
evaluation encourages the VET institution's 
own development in a professional and self- 
confident manner, and that the school's aim 
is to conduct an open and effective evalua- 
tion. 

Any evaluation system should take into 
account both the improvement of the VET 
institution's internal organisation and its ex- 
ternal environment, meaning its improved 
response to local/regional needs. It is also 
important that such an evaluation system 
not only reflects the opinions of those di- 
rectly concerned at the VET institution, 
but also of those who professionally sup- 
port the school and those to whom the school 
is accountable. The VET institution, social 
partners, the teacher training institution and 
the school's education authority should co- 
operate in the evaluation. 

Evaluation is a component of the quality cy- 
cle management of the VET institution, which, 
if successfully done, moves in an upward 
spiral. Planning, implementation, evaluation, 
reflection and corrective measures follow 
each other continually and it is not always 
easy to distinguish between them. But the 
crystal point of any quality development is 
the VET institution's programme. It consists 
of a list of common values, challenges and 
objectives, an action plan and evaluation 
measures, which has been agreed upon for 
a limited period of time. In the end, tire pro- 
gramme becomes the measure on which the 
development of the VET institution has to 
be evaluated. 

A type of evaluation, which appears increas- 
ingly to be gaining acceptance in Europe, is 
based on quality indicators and consists of 
an internal (self-evaluation) and external 






evaluation. It is important that the external 
evaluation be based on the same principles, 
quality indicators and terms as the school's 
self-evaluation. The school's self-evaluation 
should, accordingly, be organised by the 
change-agent team, while the external eval- 
uation is generally carried out by the VET 
institution's education authority. 

Since each evaluation is time-consuming, it 
is impossible for a VET institution to con- 
duct a comprehensive self-evaluation on an 
annual basis. It must therefore indicate the 
main points, which vary from year to year. 
For one thing, the findings of a school's self- 
evaluation are for the school itself and need 
not always be published. The VET institu- 
tion needs a protected testing ground, which 
allows it to take risks. 

The external evaluation is conducted every 
few years, for example every five years. 
The major aim of the external evaluation is 
to enhance the positive effects of the self- 
evaluation. The external evaluation group's 
functions are: to verify the content of the 
self-evaluation report, to give recommen- 
dations on areas that could be further de- 
veloped, and to provide an opportunity for 
dialogue between evaluators and 'evalua- 
tees' that will strengthen the self-knowl- 
edge developed during the self-evaluation 
process. The findings of the external eval- 
uation are published (Schratz et al., 2000; 
Rolff, 2002b). 

The role of the teacher training 
institution (Til) 

According to the new concept of the VET 
institution as a learning organisation a main 
role of the TTI should be its contribution to 
developing school enterprise capacity through 
a continuously supportive process that stim- 
ulates and empowers schools (principals and 
teachers) to acquire the necessary compe- 
tences based on their own reflections, ex- 
periences, values and understanding. Ca- 
pacity building for VET institutions includes 
the professional development of individ- 
ual teachers, focusing not only on expertise 
and pedagogical know-how but increasing- 
ly on the understanding of technology as a 
new feature of professionalism in teaching 
and training. It requires an understanding 
of the pedagogical potential of technology 
and the ability to integrate it into teaching 
strategies. 


But teacher professionalism cannot only be 
seen as an individual competence as it neg- 
lects key conditions of teachers' work. The 
TTI should be aware of the fact that teacher 
and tiainer training is more likely to enhance 
the development of teachers and trainers, if 
it includes the objective that teachers and 
trainers should function as part of a learn- 
ing organisation. The ability to cooperate in 
a team is an essential part of this attribute 
but teams of teachers are still rare. Single 
subject and age groups exist only loosely 
together as, currently, school organisation 
does not require collaboration. The quality 
of a school, therefore, is defined in an ad- 
ditive way: as the sum of single teachers' 
work and not as the synergy of the whole 
school. To overcome this, the TTI should 
initiate and facilitate site-specific and site- 
generated team-working projects, i.e. geared 
to the specific circumstances of individual 
schools and the teachers and trainers work- 
ing in them. 

Another main task for the TTI is network- 
ing. The TTI may be said to have a similar 
role to the CAT, but intervening at a higher 
level: what the CAT is for the individual 
school, the TTI is for the CATs. The links be- 
tween the CATs is not only a question of in- 
teraction but of learning together. Each 
school's boundaries normally exclude every- 
thing that does not fit in or support its own 
mode and activity. To reach a state where 
joint work and creation between CATs could 
be possible, requires changes in their inter- 
action. A learning partnership between the 
CATs, which the teacher training institu- 
tion has to establish and support, can be a 
useful tool in ensuring that the CATs will 
learn from each other by developing joint 
activities on common topics. 

The TTI should also follow cooperation be- 
tween the VET institutions and the compa- 
nies and support the establishment of re- 
gional partnerships between them. It should 
organise workshops on topics of common 
interest such as: 

□ designing and implementing ICT sup- 
ported learning; 

□ structural problems in setting-up local 
partnerships between VET institutions and 
companies; 

□ pathways and bridges for individual teach- 
ers in the context of lifelong learning. 






Support and accountability by tbe 
education autbority 

Although the Mnistty of Education and re- 
gional authorities provide relevant condi- 
tions for developing VET institutions, by far 
the largest number and most influential el- 
ements outside the VET institution are as- 
sociated with the education authority. Tra- 
ditionally, this supervising body has the pow- 
er to prescribe necessary measures for qual- 
ity development and assurance of 'its' schools. 
But, for a learning organisation, each single 
school must decide on its own how it will 
assimilate these interventions. What the ed- 
ucation authority has to learn is that the 
school, the principals, teachers and ad- 
ministrative staff are the key to quality and 
that it can only initiate and support their fur- 
ther development This new understanding 
will affect its leadership function with re- 
gard to the schools. 

In general, the new leadership requirements 
for VET institutions also apply for the edu- 
cation authority. Its leadership has to loosen 
its 'control' functions and increasingly in- 
tegrate functions that widen their strategic 
view and focus on 'commitment' strategies 
to foster organisational learning in VET in- 
stitutions. The following points should be 
mentioned; 

□ the vision and mission of the education 
authority has to engender this sense of com- 
mitment; 

□ participation in its decisions and dele- 
gation of decision making to VET institu- 
tions is a sine qua non for organisational 
learning of VET institutions; 

□ the education authority has to foster a col- 
laborative culture and an interactive learn- 
ing environment between the VET institu- 
tions. 

But support of, and participation by, schools 
and the teaching profession is one side of 
the coin; the other has to do with trans- 
parency in the school, information for stake- 
holders about what happens in schools and 
self-confidence in the teaching profession, 
being unafraid of benchmarking its own 
school achievements with regional, na- 
tional or international indicators. It is im- 
portant that the education authority makes 
every effort to qualify principals and teach- 
ers in developing and implementing school 


programmes and their internal and external 
evaluation. Only if the teaching profession 
recognises evaluation as the other side of 
individual autonomy, a basic of lifelong learn- 
ing, does it achieve full understanding of 
what can be called the 'professionalism of 
teachers'. 

Overall, two fundamental professional com- 
mitments should make the education au- 
thority's system work: the authority's com- 
mitment to support and its sensible use of 
accountability measures to bring VET insti- 
tutions to qualitatively higher learning or- 
ganisation levels for the benefit of their teach- 
ers, clients and stakeholders (Fink and Res- 
nick, 2001). 

Policy reform and school practice 

Having addressed key challenges for the 
teaching profession (and its corresponding 
institutions) aiming for a prominent VET re- 
form role, focused on lifelong learning, 
we should not forget to mention the chal- 
lenges of implementing the reform process 
itself. Formulating reform implementation 
according to the central message of lifelong 
learning (see paragraph 2) is helpful in mak- 
ing sense of the complex interaction be- 
tween policy and practice in VET reform. 

In many countries formulating VET policy 
is seen as a prestigious task, reserved for 
those with high status, contrasting with the 
much less prestigious implementation. This 
fact has been strengthened by the convic- 
tion that there is an inherent inertia and 
resistance of the teaching profession to 
change and that, therefore, change is on- 
ly to happen when decisions are in the 
hands of policy-makers. Consequently, 
change has usually been viewed by teach- 
ers as something 'done to' them as opposed 
to something 'done with' them, which, of 
course, has not supported the commitment 
of the teaching staff. 

Policy-oriented VET reform generally aims 
to modernise the organisational framework 
of VET and bring it in line with labour mar- 
ket needs. The key question for policy-mak- 
ers is how to get there and, for most of them, 
the answer is more coherent and ambitious 
policy. They view government as their chief 
vehicle and, therefore, mainly focus on two 
areas: creating new policy instruments that 
seem necessary to enact reform, and reducing 
the inherited tangles of replation, bureau- 
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ciacy and incoherent governance that would 
impede it. If such VET reform includes the 
aim to change teaching, policy instruments 
normally contain measures such as standanls 
that define clear and useful learning out- 
comes for all students, teacher training to 
improve enactment of the new standards, 
and assessment procedures aligned with the 
new standards. 

Pohcy-oriented reform tends to view schools 
as an 'engine' to achieve results and not as 
human organisations with their own struc- 
tural and cultural rules. Accordingly, it as- 
sumes that schools are driven by relatively 
homogenous activities that can be 'fuelled' 
by a small set of easily accessible policy in- 
struments. But that remains conjecture, for 
there is little evidence of a direct and pow- 
erful relationship between governmental 
policy and institutional practice in schools. 
Experience shows that schools are highly 
complex institutions driven by a context- 
specific mixture of interrelated rules, values 
and beliefs. Learning culture, school organ- 
isation, leadership, academic knowledge, 
professional values and relationships be- 
tween teachers, collaboration and consulta- 
tion with the regional environment, etc. are 
all ingredients of school and teaching prac- 
tice. And practice is a category which, by 
definition, is full of (unexpected) situations, 
driven by both the continuities of the past 
and the uncertainties of the future. Change 
unfolds in rather messy ways through the 
interaction of individuals in settings, where 
tradition conflicts with creativity. Changing 
one element of practice creates unpredictable 
reactions of other elements and of the whole 
school. Moreover, if several schools are in- 
cluded in the change process, the result may 
differ from school to school. 

Pohcy-oriented reform has to admit that the 
question: 'What drives the reform? might be 
the right one from the policy point of view, 
but may not be sufficient from the point of 
view of school practice. People create prac- 
tice and, therefore, the question should 
be: Who drives the reform? With regard to 
the school it critically depends on whether 
the principal and teachers are committed to 
managing the changes that should take place 
in and outside the VET institution, and to 
incorporating complex reform measures in- 
to their daily practice. A lot depends on 
whether they are supported in taking own- 
ership of those change measures which di- 
rectly affect their professional and personal 


hfe. Pohcy reform tends to neglect this view; 
it favours a hierarchical sense of the reform 
context, for instance, in the description of 
different intervention levels (classroom, 
school, region, state) or in interpreting events 
at higher (political) levels of the reform con- 
text as more important to success than those 
at local level. Moreover, policy-oriented 
reform tends to place a premium on a top- 
down management and to assume an or- 
dered sequence of activities. Significantly, 
the actions are segregated and ordered in a 
hierarchical way: policy-makers at the top 
of the hierarchy make plans while the peo- 
ple down the chain are more or less rele- 
gated to carrying out the plans, complet- 
ing the predetermined goals and objectives 
of the agents of systemic reform. Evaluating 
the results, the systemic reform perspective 
tends to see local variation in implementa- 
tion as problematic, that is, an unfavourable 
interruption to the designed reform process 
(Cohen, 1995). 

The overarching reason for neglecting the 
teaching profession in VET reform is the tra- 
ditional policy view on managing reform (a 
set of technical requirements such as in- 
troducing national VET law, curriculum reg- 
ulations, financing schemes, etc.). The pol- 
icy function tradition is keeping reform man- 
agement largely in the hands of pohcy spe- 
cialists at national level and focusing on con- 
sistent procedures. It seeks to assure com- 
pliance with the standards and regulations 
established centrally. Another view on man- 
aging people in VET reform, the so-called 
human resource aspect, looks at reforms 
from the angle of social skills to be required 
to create and maintain a successfuUy func- 
tioning set of relationships within the reform 
community. The balance of these two, the 
policy and human resource management 
approach, is at the heart of the debate on 
the nature of managing reform processes. 
The human resource management view is 
associated with a more responsive approach, 
placing responsibility and authority for 
change at the location where change is need- 
ed: the individual organisation. It empha- 
sises the need for commitment rather than 
mere compliance. It is also assumed that to 
achieve this, all stakeholders will need to be 
involved, not just pohcy speciahsts. The man- 
agement of people becomes of central strate- 
gic importance and the focus moves from 
compliance with policy to embedding and 
empowering all human beings involved in 
the change process, motivating them to be- 






come change agents and giving them own- 
ership. To achieve this, policy-makers have 
to become part of a 'learning community' 
that implements a pnoject, in which specif- 
ic project goals and methods are made con- 
crete over lime by the participants involved. 
Negotiation, flexibility and adjustment on 
the part of practitioners and policy-makers 
are key to the success and sustainability of 
any school related implementation. 

Summary 

A lifelong learning perspective demands new 
ways of thinking about the nole and tasks of 
the teaching profession in VET reform. We 
have indicated main challenges that will most 
likely result but much remains to be learned 
about the actual pnocess of implementation. 
Understanding the aspects of foture VET re- 
forms is important, if we are to develop meas- 
ures that could help our partner countries 
to find their ways to set up modem VET sys- 
tems. 

Our findings can be summarised as follows: 

1. The ability of the VET system to play a 
cmcial role in lifelong learning for individ- 
uals depends on whether. 

□ teachers are prepared to incoiporate com- 
plex reform measures into their daily woik; 
whether not just teacher qualifications are 
adequate, but also their salaries and work- 
ing conditions are sufficiently competitive 
to motivate them to carry through reform 
successfully; 

□ VET institutions respond to change: if 
they are able to develop a central position 
in their regions, as more 'open' organisa- 
tions serving a wide range of interests and 
a broad clientele. 

2. The central message of lifelong learning 
is that the individual learner is at stake 
and has to be taken seriously. Within this 
new VET orientation the concept of com- 
petence is gaining ground: teachers and 
learners have to develop skills within their 
own contexts and they have to be given op- 
portunities actively to steer their own de- 
velopment 

3. Universities and colleges, which edu- 
cate student teachers, have to realise that 
student teachers will not be able to acquire 
the necessary competence solely through 
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exposure to the teaching content and meth- 
ods offered by them. The greater the de- 
mands - both from students to develop their 
individual abMes and from VET institutions 
that have turned into learning organisations 
- for a teacher competence which is learned 
mainly firom dealing with practical situations 
(in the classroom/ school/regional environ- 
ment), the more initial education, will be- 
come insufficient. 

4. Essential prerequisites of the paradigm of 
lifelong learning include promoting inde- 
pendent initiative, independent responsi- 
bility and self-organisation in VET institu- 
tions. This can only succeed in the long term 
if the main responsibility for the VET process- 
es is no longer confined to the central ad- 
ministration, but is increasingly transferred 
to the VET institutions themselves. Central 
administration has to depart firom its pres- 
ent practice of planning educational paths 
precisely in advance and organising the fund- 
ing of VET institutions down to the smallest 
detail. Instead, as far as the curriculum is 
concerned, it should provide no more than 
the framework of a syllabus, while fund- 
ing should have to be provided on a lump- 
sum basis in accordance with a predeter- 
mined code. 

VET institutions wiU have to abandon their 
previous function as straightforward initial 
training facilities and evolve into 'regional 
competence centres' that include different 
types of learner throughout life. Apart firom 
compulsory vocational education for young 
students, these centres would have a share 
in the market as private suppliers. They 
should provide individuals and companies 
in the regions with advisory, development 
services and training. The centres would be 
a hybrid between a pubhc and private sup- 
plier, between formal and non-formal learn- 
ing, between youth and adult training, be- 
tween supply for individual learners and for 
SMEs or other companies, between supply 
for employees and employers. 

For the purposes of the innovative restruc- 
turing described, a new type of leader- 
ship, which could be called 'transforma- 
tional', is required for VET institutions, es- 
pecially attuned to the influence of organi- 
sational structure and culture on the mean- 
ing people associate with their work and 
their willingness to risk change. 

There is an emergent strategy to support the 






culture-building process in VET institu- 
tions by a so-called change agent team. 
An important role of the CAT is to call at- 
tention to the importance of social lesouices 
in the school and to establish a climate, which 
encourages managers and staff to act in en- 
terprising ways. 

VET institutions need a feedback system 
which can be implemented empirically, and 
on the results of which their future devel- 
opment can be based. For lifelong learning 
it is important that such an evaluation en- 
courages the school's own development in 
a professional and self-confident manner, 
and that the school's aim is to conduct an 
open and effective evaluation. In Europe, a 
type of evaluation, which appears increas- 
ingly to be gaining acceptance, is based 
on quality indicators and consists of an in- 
ternal (self-evaluation) and external evalu- 
ation. 

5. According to the new concept of VET in- 
stitution as a learning organisation the new 
role of the teacher training institution should 
be its contribution to developing school ca- 
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Introduction 

Until the vocational baccalaureat diploma 
was created, the French hierarchical educa- 
tional system rested on strong structuring 
dualisms: on one hand, the opposition be- 
tween general and technological education, 
and vocational education; and on the other 
hand, the opposition between short and long 
studies. At the secondary level of education, 
the general baccalaureat, considered pres- 
tigious, welcomed students who were to fo- 
cus on higher education. At the opposite ex- 
treme, the vocational Certificat d' Aptitude 
Professionnelle (CAP) and the Brevet d'E- 
tudes Profession nelles (BEP) were consid- 
ered as the route of relegation and exclu- 
sion, reinforcing negative characteristics in 
students encountering learning difficulties. 
But since the creation of the vocational bac- 
calaureat, this structure has been modi- 
fied (see appendix). This vocational bac- 
calaureat must offer students who failed in 
general education a path for continuing their 
studies or catching up through options that 
are socially more prestigious. As a result, 
this programme could play an important, 
if not determining, role in schooling for 
young people excluded in the battle against 
academic failure. But do young people ex- 
cluded from the elite track find in this op- 
tion, as Ahce lost in Wonderland, a chance 
to create their own pathway? Some 20 years 
after its creation (1985) we could question 
whether this diploma has fulfilled its objec- 
tives. This paper will not attempt to answer 
this question but will focus on an addi- 
tional important aspect: has the vocational 
bucca/uirreat programme contributed to in- 
novation and opinion changes in French ini- 
tial secondary education? More precisely, 
has the social perception of vocational ed- 
ucation changed since this baccalaureatwds 
created? A Leonardo da Vinci project enti- 
tled Analysis and comparison of social rep- 


resentations of VET in different European 
countries (VET-Cultures) suggested that 
for students, this vocational education pro- 
gramme seems to be a space, time and pe- 
riod for a plural transition: from failure to 
success, from weak self-esteem to self-con- 
fidence, from dependence to autonomy, from 
childhood to adulthood, from school to work. 
In this paper, we analyse some of those tran- 
sitions, occurring mainly during the student 
period, via case-studies examining the dy- 
namic of social representation of VET. 

A victim of the role that the institution itself 
has forced it to play, vocational education 
and training in France has always seemed a 
negative and exclusive model in the eyes of 
the pubhc at large (Pelpel and Troger, 1993) 
until, perhaps, the arrival of a new voca- 
tional diploma: the French vocational bac- 
calaureat diploma. Created in 1985, this new 
diploma, undertaken in two years after an 
initial period of vocational training and al- 
lowing immediate entry into working life, 
was not only intended to attest to skills adapt- 
ed to the new technological demands and 
changes in work organisation but also to re- 
new interest in VET. Now, 20 years after 
its creation, it could be questioned whether 
this diploma has met its original goals. The 
aim of this paper is more modest raising the 
issue of whether the vocational baccalau- 
reat programme has contributed to innova- 
tion and opinion changes in French initial 
secondary education. More precisely, has 
the social representation of vocational edu- 
cation changed since this baccalaureat was 
created? 

From different studies (Marquette, Meriot 
and Kirsch, 1994), the vocational baccalaureat 
seems to be an interesting success. Even 
though it does not lead to well-estabhshed 
recognition in the occupational field con- 
cerned, and while the companies making 


The French secondary hier- 
archical educational system 
resting upon strong struc- 
turing dualisms, has been 
modified hy the creation of 
the vocational haccalaureat. 
This aims at offering students 
who failed in general educa- 
tion a path for continuing 
their studies or catching up 
through tracks that are so- 
cially more prestigious. Some 
20 years after its creation, do 
students find in this diploma 
a chance to create their own 
pathway? Has it changed the 
social perception of vocational 
education and training (VET)? 
From our research, this track 
seems to he, for students, a 
space, time and period for a 
plural transition: from fail- 
ure to success, from weak self- 
esteem to self-confidence, 
from dependence to autono- 
my, from childhood to adult- 
hood, from school to work. 
Using case-studies, we analyse 
the diverse transitions oc- 
curring, mainly during the 
school period, through the 
dynamic of social represen- 
tation of VET. 
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